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with operating records. Numbers of nuclear weapons can to a limited degree I checked for consistency with numbers of weapon systems with which they ai associated, though the existence of spares, reserves, testing units, and reloac would complicate that approach considerably. As noted above, numbers declared sites can be checked by routine inspection, and some provision fi limited challenge inspections (comparable to those that have been worked o in other recent agreements) would also be useful.
Ultimately, while no combination of intelligence and examination of boo] and facilities could ever prove that declarations were complete, it could go long way in building confidence—and any effort to hide a large stockpile th was not very carefully prepared, so that all the false information provide matched the physical state of existing facilities in a consistent way, would star a substantial probability of detection.
There is also the possibility of secret facilities producing fissile materials i weapons. In general, however, over the period of time necessary to build strategically significant illegal stock, unilateral intelligence should be capab of detecting covert production on a scale large enough to be of military signrJ cance. Such secret facilities are of more concern in a nonproliferation contej in which the problem is to detect production of one or a few nuclear weapons.
As noted earlier, if declarations were made in the current climate of coo eration, the probability of Russia's deliberately hiding a significant part of i stockpile of weapons or materials seems low—and once a good faith declar tion was made, it would be more difficult for future governments to genera such a secret stockpile. Moreover, in the new environment in the former Sovi Union, with nascent democracies, strong political disagreements, and a new open press, it is more difficult to keep such secrets than it once was. Tl possibility of "whistleblowers" would provide an additional deterrent to larg scale violation. The recent case of a Russian chemist revealing a continuii Russian chemical weapons development effort—and then being arrested-indicates both the potential and the limits of this source of arms control veri: cation information.16
These problems of "initialization"—that is, determining whether tl declared initial inventory of items to be limited by arms control is correct-have also been addressed in the INF, START, and CFE treaties, as well as tl Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). In the end, despite some problems, tl agreed data bases and accompanying confirmation measures in all of the regimes have been considered beneficial. The same should be true of a declar tory regime for nuclear weapons and fissile materials.
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